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ANNA CAROLINE MAXWELL, R.N., M.A. 

"Our beloved Miss Maxwell" is the way in which she is most 
frequently spoken of, by her students, friends and many others who 
have had the privilege of coming in contact with her radiant per- 
sonality. When the possibility of Miss Maxwell's retirement from 
the Directorship of the School of Nursing of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital was first rumored last spring, it was met with incredulity and 
surprise. Miss Maxwell retire? — Why, we could not allow her to do 
so! But as the weeks have passed, Miss Maxwell herself has made 
us feel that she was anxious to lay down the burden of active work, 
which she has carried so joyously during, the forty-five years of her 
nursing life. Slowly we have come to realize that the same zest 
and enthusiasm, which has made her such a distinctive figure, is 
seeking other channels which require a larger measure of freedom 
than is accorded the executive of a school of nursing, and is already 
finding expression in plans for travel and the enjoyment of such 
leisure as her life-work has not afforded. With this in mind, Miss 
Maxwell's numerous friends have found a certain measure of com- 
fort in realizing that she will still be "one of us," but with a more 
generous margin of time for personal as well as professional in- 
terests. Accordingly, all the functions connected with her retire- 
ment have been pervaded with the spirit, not only of admiration 
for all she has accomplished in the past, but of happy anticipation 
of all the good things the future holds for her. For many years she 
has been such an outstanding figure, that we may well review her 
life and history, in order to profit as far as we may by the example 
of her genius. 

Miss Maxwell was born in 1851, at Bristol, New York. Her 
father, John Eglinton Maxwell, came of a distinguished military 
family in Scotland where he was born. He was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh and was ordained as a clerygman. Her 
mother, Diantha Caroline Maxwell was born in America of English 
descent, her ancestors having come to America in 1634. Her educa- 
tion was carried on at home with tutors; later she spent two years 
at boarding school. In 1874, she accepted a position at the New 
England Hospital as assistant matron, where she received three 
months' obstetrical training. 

In 1876, she entered the Training School of the Boston City 
Hospital, graduating in 1880. She was attracted to this school by 
the fame of Linda Richards, the first American nurse, under whom 
she received her training, so that Miss Maxwell's connection with the 
beginnings of our profession in this country is very close. One who 
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was for a few weeks a student in a ward where Miss Maxwell 
was head nurse, says she has always remembered her thoroughness 
and how inspiring her enthusiasm was. The conditions that obtained 
in training schools at this time, and for many years later, are cleverly 
portrayed in the article entitled, "Struggles of the Pioneers," pub- 
lished in the February number of the American Journal of Nursing, 
though as usual Miss Maxwell refrains from any mention of her 
active share in changing them. 

A letter has come into our hands in the legible and old-fashioned 
handwriting of Dr. George H. M. Rowe, who for many years invested 
the position of Resident Physician and Superintendent of the Boston 
City Hospital, with a dignity that enhanced the standing of the 
institution itself. That Dr. Rowe was a man of discernment and pro- 
phetic vision is shown by the following quotations : 

Miss Maxwell in my judgment possesses unusual qualifications for a nurse. 
She brought to her vocation an enthusiasm for her work, a good education, 
good physical health, an earnest desire to excel and quick observation. During 
her course she developed the ability to command and obey, great fertility of 
resources and the uses of economy, in time and material. She has shown a faculty 
of "getting-on-well" with other people, and a strong determination to overcome 
obstacles. By quick discernment and diligent application she has become well 
versed in the technicalities and practice of nursing. She understands likewise 
the theories and accomplishments. She is an excellent instructor and rendered 
our Superintendent of Nurses very great aid. I esteem her admirably fitted for 
the position of Superintendent of a Training School, and should feel confident 
of her success. 

Immediately after graduation Miss Maxwell was called to es- 
tablish a School of Nursing at the Montreal General Hospital in 
Montreal. After a fruitless effort of six months, trying to work with 
managers and doctors not ready to make proper concessions for a 
school, with poor living conditions, no arrangement for the education 
of the students, and with few applicants for entrance as proba- 
tioners, Miss Maxwell left for Europe where she visited many of 
the hospitals in England. 

Returning to this country in November, 1881, she took charge 
of the Boston Training School for Nurses connected with the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. In an old conservative hospital where 
everything had been perfect under the "old regime," progress was 
necessarily slow. Nevertheless, a residence for the nurses was built 
within the hospital grounds, a night superintendent was added to 
secure better care for the patients and to relieve the superintendent of 
some of the increasing details of her work, and lessons in massage and 
in cooking were secured for the nurses. A uniform for the students 
and a badge for the graduates was considered. The housekeeping 
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care of the hospital wards was given into the hands of the superin- 
tendent of the training school. An entire change in the attitude 
of the house staff towards the nurses developed and the spirit of 
prejudice of the early days gradually gave way, as the nurses proved 
themselves helpers and not competitors. 

Indicative of those early days is a story told by one honored in 
our profession today. This young woman had finished high school, 
and in a dilettant fashion was considering entering a training 
school. Utterly ignorant of the standing or duties of a nurse, she 
was referred to the Massachusetts General Hospital to see Miss Max- 
well, who settled all her doubts, and within five days of her first 
glimpse of a hospital, she found herself enrolled as a student. During 
her probation period her supreme hope seemed to be that she would 
not be accepted, but fortunately for her and the profession, she kept 
on through many weary days and nights of stern, absorbing duty and 
completed her course. 

She found the physical and nervous strain excessive. The hours 
in the wards were from 6 :45 a. m., until 8 p. m., with one hour's rest 
daily, a few extra hours weekly and only sufficient time to get enough 
to eat of very simple fare. "The menu returns accurately to mind 
after 'thirty-seven years!" But Miss Maxwell's influence was com- 
pelling; her pupils leaned on her strength and judgment with com- 
plete confidence and then later on they realized she was inculcating 
standards and ideals which were to stay by them. Her peculiar gift 
of precise, forceful capability was supplemented by a breadth and 
sincerity of heart and mind, and by her individual grace and beauty. 

In the spring of 1889, a call came to Miss Maxwell to complete 
the organization of the Training School for Nurses at St. Luke's Hos- 
pital, where she remained until the fall of 1891. That her work at 
St. Luke's Hospital was successful is attested by the following ab- 
stract from the minutes of the Executive Committee, of the Board 
of Managers, dated November 30, 1891 : 

RESOLVED: That the resignation of Miss Anna C. Maxwell as Superin- 
tendent of Nursing at St. Luke's Hospital be accepted; but that in doing so, the 
Committee express and enter upon their minutes their sincere regret at the 
termination of Miss Maxwell's connection with the hospital, and their high 
appreciation of the experience, skill and ability which she has shown in 
the discharge of her important duties; that the Committee recognizes with 
pleasure that the success of the training school of this hospital in these first 
years of its existence and its establishment upon a permanent basis are in large 
measure due to Miss Maxwell's intelligent and earnest work as Superintendent 
of Nursing. 

On leaving St. Luke's Hospital, Miss Maxwell was offered the 
appointment to establish the School of Nursing at the Presbyterian 
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Hospital, New York City. She entered upon the duties of this office 
on January 1st, 1891, the first class graduating in 1894. Through 
the exceptional support received from men like John Stewart Ken- 
nedy, President of the Hospital, Frederick Sturges, Chairman, School 
of Nursing Committee, and Dr. C. Irving Fisher, Superintendent of 
the Hospital, was made possible the establishment of a school upon 
broad lines. The cooperation of the medical staff, although at times 
difficult to secure, has, on the whole, always been remarkable, and the 
managers have through many vicissitudes maintained standards of 
education which seem necessary in order to give the student nurse 
adequate preparation for her future work. 

During the Spanish American War, in the summer of 1898, an 
epidemic of typhoid broke out at Camp Thomas at Chickamauga 
Park, Georgia, where 50,000 men were being trained. The third 
auxiliary of the American Red Cross had secured funds to send out a 
corps of nurses to care for the soldiers, and Miss Maxwell secured 
leave of absence from the School of Nursing to take charge of the 
nurses at the Sternberg Hospital, just being opened at Camp Thomas. 
One hundred and sixty nurses were sent to the Camp, and over six 
hundred typhoid cases were cared for besides malaria and an epidem- 
ic of measles. 

Miss Maxwell and her nurses arrived July 29th and the first pa- 
tients were received early in August. Owing to chaotic conditions, 
only tents and beds were in readiness for these first 136 patients. 
Necessary supplies and equipment were still unpacked from the train. 
As supplies and equipment were augmented, more patients arrived. 
Many who had once been strong, splendid men were now emaciated 
and delirious. Sordes in which dead flies were encrusted filled their 
mouths and many had bed sores several inches deep. Only sixty- 
seven deaths, out of a thousand cases admitted, occurred. The high- 
est praise given for the work of the nursing corps was the remark 
made by Colonel John Van Reneselear Hoff — "When you were com- 
ing, we did not know what we were to do with you ; now we wonder 
what we could have done without you. The organization of your 
department is the best in Sternberg Hospital." 

Following the Spanish American War, a committee was formed 
in New York, of which Miss Maxwell was a member, to secure an 
act of Congress to establish a corps of nurses to be prepared to care 
for our soldiers in case of war. Numberless delegations were sent 
to Washington to work for the bill which was finally defeated. 
Through the continued efforts of the committee, the War Department 
was incited to bring forward a bill of its own, and the Army Nurse 
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Corps was created as a part of the military establishment of the 
United States Army. 

When the Great World War broke out, our American Red Cross 
brought forward as a measure of preparedness, the formation of 
"units" in connection with the leading hospitals of our country, and 
securing the nursing personnel for the unit for the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital fell to Miss Maxwell. She accepted the position of Chief Nurse. 
When we declared war on Germany and the call finally came, it was 
thought wiser for Miss Maxwell to remain here, but in 1916, she 
went abroad in company with Miss Givenwilson to visit the hospitals 
in the war zone. Through introductions of the Red Cross and other 
officials in this country, they visited the three fronts, bringing back 
reports of the work and a better understanding of nurses' work under 
a military organization. 

At a meeting of the American Nurses' Association in Philadel- 
phia, the question of uniform for military service was discussed. 
Knowing the importance of sending our nurses overseas properly 
equipped, Miss Noyes asked Miss Maxwell to form a committee of the 
chief nurses in New York to choose a uniform for this purpose. The 
British had asked for six of our units consisting of medical, nursing 
and orderly personnel to replace their hospital staffs, and these six 
units preceded our army to France. One unit had already sailed and 
two had to be equipped before leaving within a week. The committee 
was successful in securing the services of a reliable firm which pro- 
duced three hundred uniforms in one week. 

There was much work to be done in consulting, helping to organ- 
ize and to aid in the work of the Red Cross and other organizations 
during the succeeding years. In the summer of 1918, Miss Maxwell 
visited the Presbyterian Unit at Etretat, France, and was greatly 
impressed with the successful work accomplished for the wounded, 
and with the morale of the entire personnel. 

During these years the Presbyterian School of Nursing had 
forged steadily ahead and due to the inspiration and high ideals of 
its leaders, it has always been one of the first to introduce such 
changes as make the training truly educational. One result of the 
generous and far-sighted policy pursued has been to attract the very 
best type of students, until today the school has as much reason to 
be proud of its graduates as they in turn have reason to be proud of 
their Alma Mater. 

One of Miss Maxwell's strong points has been her genius for 
perfection of detail, and her very sympathetic attitude towards the 
patients, which has been an endless benediction to all who have come 
under the care of her students. Demonstrations of nursing methods 
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before the public were first shown at the Presbyterian Hospital, and 
her graduates have carried her system of nursing technique to all parts 
of the civilized world, so that it would be difficult to estimate the ex- 
tent of her influence. This has been reinforced by her textbook on 
Practical Nursing written in conjunction with Amy E. Pope, one of 
her students and later her assistant for many years. Happily such 
conspicuous work did not pass unnoticed. In 1917, the Governors of 
Columbia University conferred on Miss Maxwell the Honorary De- 
gree of Master of Arts, making her one of the first women in all 
history to receive such an honor for furthering the education of 
nurses. One whose good fortune it was to receive a degree at the 
same time can recall distinctly the unique joy evoked by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, when he spoke the 
following words : 

Anna Caroline Maxwell, Director of the School of Nursing at the Presby- 
terian Hospital in the City of New York for a quarter century; for more than 
thirty-five years giving talent, knowledge and high devotion to the training of 
nurses for their important place in modern life; always holding the highest 
professional ideals and earnestly inculcating them in others, I gladly admit you 
to the degree of Master of Arts in this University. 

In 1918, Miss Maxwell became a member of the committee for 
securing military rank for the Army Nurse Corps. The committee 
worked arduously for two years, and Rank for Nurses became a law 
by Act of Congress in June 1920. 

Learning of the successful campaign for raising standards and 
recruiting students that was being carried on by the Western Council 
of Nursing Education in Chicago, Miss Maxwell brought about the 
formation of a committee to establish an Eastern Council of Nursing 
Education in New York. This Council was ratified April 18, 1921. 
The plan incorporates two Managers, the Superintendent of the Hos- 
pital and the Superintendent of the School of Nursing of each hospi- 
tal joining as part of the organization. This brings together for 
mutual conference the important members of the hospital staffs. 

Despite the many claims on her time and the numerous activities 
incidental to her work, Miss Maxwell has always found time for 
social life, and is a member of the Cosmopolitan Club, the Women's 
City Club of New York, and the National Institute of Social Science, 
as well as multitudinous nursing organizations. Perhaps even more 
important and significant is the fact that she has always found time 
to be human and helpful to any nurse seeking professionl advice, or 
just friendly assistance and encouragement. Small wonder then that 
the news of her resignation was electrifying, and at once her numer- 
ous friends started to make plans to honor her publicly. By special 
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request of Miss Maxwell these plans have been postponed, and it has 
been left to the Board of Managers of the Presbyterian Hospital, her 
school, and alumnae, to honor her. This they have done in superb 
fashion. Immediately word was sent to all the graduates, and out 
of a total 736, about 400 responded by being present and in uniform, 
at the commencement exercises which were held the nineteenth of 
May, in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, of New York. The 
picture of the long processional of superintendents, head nurses, and 
graduates, in the order of the classes from 1894 to 1920, followed by 
the thirty graduates of 1921, filing into the pews and filling the 
greater portion of the body of the church, was one not soon to be 
forgotten, and was a wonderful tribute to the personality that had 
caused so many to gather to witness her last and most significant 
function as the Director of their school. There was an air of tense- 
ness and expectancy during the presentation of the diplomas to the 
graduates, each of whom was applauded most generously. When the 
last one had been presented, William Sloane, President of the Board 
of Managers, stated that it was his privilege to present still another 
diploma which had not been listed, and asking Miss Maxwell to come 
forward, he proceeded to read from an engraved diploma this gener- 
ous expression of appreciation : 

The Presbyterian Hospital regards Miss Anna Caroline Maxwell as the 
founder, in 1892, of its Training School for Nurses and its guiding spirit for 
twenty-nine years. Her influence has been felt not only in our own institution, 
but in hospitals and training schools, and in the nursing profession generally 
throughout the world. 

Miss Maxwell was graduated from the Boston City Hospital in 1880, and 
served in the Montreal General Hospital 1880-1881; Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, 1881-1889; St. Luke's Hospital, New York City, from 1889-1892; 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City, 1892-1921. 

Gifted with a monderful magnetic personality and endowed with a clear 
insight into the possibilities in the development of the nursing profession, sympa- 
thetic with the successive new steps made necessary in the methods of teaching, 
jealous of the position of the nurse in civilian life and ambitious for her proper 
recognition in military service, an inspired teacher, a helpful friend and a superb 
type of womanhood, Miss Maxwell has been the glory of this institution, and 
more than anyone else, has added lustre to its reputation for nearly a third of a 
century. 

The Board of Managers, in recording this tribute to Miss Maxwell, upon the 
occasion of her resignation, wishes her abundant health, to enable her to carry 
forward the good of the noble profession which she has so long adorned. 

The applause that greeted this was continued so long that one 
could not help feeling that after all, the greatest opportunity life 
offers is self-sacrifice and the pursuit of high ideals. 

For many years it has been the custom for the Presbyterian 
graduates to celebrate the day following Commencement as Alumnae 
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Day, and the plans for this special occasion included a luncheon fol- 
lowed by a ceremony in honor of Miss Maxwell, expressing the "af- 
fection and loyalty of her children." After luncheon Elizabeth Brack- 
ett, the president of the Alumnae Association escorted Miss Maxwell 
to the centre of the Assembly Hall. Encircled by hundreds of her 
nurses, she stood in front of a gorgeous mass of American Beauty 
Roses, the gift of the medical staff. Among those nearest Miss Max- 
well was a representative from each class, who had been chosen to 
speak for her class on this occasion. Miss Brackett then read the 
following resolutions with dignity and clearness. 

To ANNA CAROLINE MAXWELL, The Voice of Her Nurses: 

Because of the approaching retirement of Anna Caroline Maxwell, the 
founder, and the director for a period of thirty years, of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital School of Nursing in the City of New York, we, its graduates, desire to 
place on record, this testimonial to her whose personality has so preeminently 
given distinction to the Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing. Although 
we shall be inexpressibly saddened by the severance of Miss Maxwell's active 
connection with the school of her making, we may rejoice that we have known 
her as our Chief and we can glory in her achievements and in her personality 
and ability which have contributed so richly to the constructive and educational 
development, not only of this particular school, but of the entire profession. 
As our truest and most heartfelt tribute we offer unalterable allegiance to her 
as our guide in upholding nursing standards. We extend to her our most 
affectionate congratulations, and pray that she may live long in the enjoyment 
of the fruits of her work and to be our continued inspiration. 

These resolutions beautifully engraved and bound in vellum with 
a school pin embedded in the cover were handed to Miss Maxwell. 
Before she could respond, the class of '94 made itself heard, and in 
swift succession each class attempted to express, in the one brief mo- 
ment allotted, a tribute to Miss Maxwell. In each case this was unique 
and characteristic, not only of the individual, but of the class. 

Touching on widely varying points of their relation with her, 
some recounted episodes marked with deep sentiment, others with 
rare imitation recalled amusing situations and vivid repartee, illus- 
trating Miss Maxwell's deft handling of surprising situations and still 
more surprised students. Twenty-seven classes thus passed in re- 
view, concluding with the infant class of 1921. Laughter, tears and 
cheers, all in a moment ! 

Mary Magoun Brown was entrusted with putting into words the 
final expression of love and reverence when she offered Miss Maxwell 
a bouquet of roses, which concealed an envelope, containing a check 
for $4,000 and a line indicating the hope that this might be used for 
"a little spree." The musicians had been instructed to play at this 
juncture, "For she's a jolly good fellow," the intention having been 
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that the graduates should sing, but for a few moments only the mu- 
sicians were heard, — no one could sing. It was the Chief herself who 
took the situation in hand, and tapping the time with her foot and 
nodding her head, in her own imperious way, led the way out of a 
difficult moment. 

Thus ended a happy day for all concerned. Who will not agree 
that it was Miss Maxwell's own sportsmanlike spirit reflected in her 
graduates, that prompted them to plan such a happy way of meeting 
and carrying through what might otherwise have been a trying or- 
deal? 

Miss Maxwell carries with her the love and admiration of count- 
less nurses in addition to her own graduates. Their ardent wish for 
her is that 

The best (of life) is yet to be. 

Not the least of her triumphs has been the sympathic and com- 
plimentary articles in our daily papers, including editorials on her 
work. 

Some years ago Miss Goodrich wrote the following poem, and it 
is as true today, as it was when written: 

MISS MAXWELL— THE WOMAN 
Suggested by Browning's "There's a Woman like a Dew-Drop. " 
There's a woman like an empress, she's so regal in her splendour, 
And her tall form is the tallest and her sure foot's not the smallest, 
And her eyes are like a hunter's, dark and steady, aye and humid, 
Wouldn't liken them to harebells, would suggest a search-light rather, 

Penetrating all recesses, 
Searching to the bottom of the soul that stands before her, while her tresses so 

abundant, 
Dazzling in their glittering whiteness as the snow-capped mountains yonder, 
Crown the blue-veined marble fortress that encloses countless treasures. 
It's her brain that I allude to, lest my meaning should escape you, 

I explain 
I am not Browning, Browning was and did not have to, 
He could set a thousand searching for his underlying meanings, 
Pardon please this slight digression, we'll return to subject matter, 
And her voice — no birdie's warble, rather say the voice of heroes, 
Clear, commanding and compelling when this woman says, "Go to it" 
Best get up and try it, never seeking further knowledge, 
Better fail than in her presence dare to stand inert and idle, 
Ah, her portrait just beginning, I must leave for time (not words) escapes me 
Leave to others its completion, but behold me, I who love to sit, am kneeling, 

kneeling to a tribune goddess, 
Soldier through her sense of duty and her fearlessness of danger, 
Teacher through her love of giving all the knowledge she was heir to, like a 

spendthrift. 
Counting nothing, so she helped one on and upward to the summit of their life- 
work, 
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First and last and always, Mother, through her tender ministrations to the young 

and sick and helpless, 
That's the woman as I see her not a dew-drop, not a plaything, 
For your poets or your princes, but a splendid great creation, 
From the Master-Builder's workshop for the healing of the nation. 



THE ELEMENT OF PERSONALITY IN NURSING 

I. THE ROLE OF TEMPERAMENT 

By Donald A. Laird 

State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

A factor which looms large in the daily experience of nursing and 
one regarding which the nurse has unfortunately received but meagre, 
if any, instruction in training is the temperamental equation of the 
patient. Each case which comes under the care of the nurse is an 
individual case in the fullest meaning of the term individual. It is 
more than a matter of individual diseases and pharmaceutical individ- 
uality. The patient is as much an individual personality as an indivi- 
dual person. The most marked and obvious variations between indi- 
viduals as they concern the activities of the nurse are not organic and 
physiological variations but differences in that intangible group of 
mental characteristics which give rise to what is called human qual- 
ity or personality. It is this factor of personality which makes attend- 
ance upon one patient a tiresome drudgery while attendance upon 
another case, similar in all respects save the matter of human element, 
is a refreshing joy. 

I know of no training school which includes human personality 
in the curriculum unless it might be in the prolegomena where nursing 
ethics are under discussion and "always cheerful, always consistent, 
always considerate" are found to be some of the complex traits that 
aid the nurse to approximate the dignity and reserve of personality 
which her profession requires. I am of the opinion, however, that 
those with an extended nursing experience will support my contention, 
that in innumerable cases, which are by no means a rarity, it is the 
personality of the patient rather than the personality of the nurse 
that causes a maladaptation of the sickroom situation. The grumbling, 
discontented, faultfinding, reserved, worried, fretful, mischievous, 
happy, grateful patients are what make nursing a boredom or a de- 
light, as the case may be ; and these traits are fundamentally a matter 
of the personality characteristics of the patient. A careful study 



